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I. — Richter' s Correspondence with a Lady. Some unpublished 

Letters. 

By FRANKLIN CARTER, Ph. D., LL. D. 

PRESIDENT OK WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

In 1796, Richter was living at Hof, in the house with his 
mother. He sat at his writing-desk in the same room where 
she was busy with household occupations and composed his 
humorous, pathetic, and grotesque sentences to the music of the 
broom, the dish-pan, and the spinning-wheel. Those harmonies 
were quite unlike the music to which Goethe listened, according 
to the story in his letters to Frau von Stein as he developed the 
' Iphigenie,' quite unlike the music under whose inspiration 
Schiller essayed to rewrite the Fiesko at Oggersheim, of which 
Streicher tells us in the naive narrative of Schiller's flight. 
Richter was fully as sensitive to harmony as either Goethe or 
Schiller, and his improvisations on the piano became afterwards 
one source of his personal power over refined minds. But there 
was so great a capacity for higher music within him, that he 
was sometimes able to forget the discordant noises about him, 
and many of these higher notes which he struck are so pure and 
sweet that his critics are apt to overlook the disadvantages of 
his surroundings. That he himself in some moods keenly felt 
these limitations is plain enough from his writings. Even the 
household noises could not always be ignored, and were plainly 
now and then no inconsiderable disturbance to that serenity of 
mind necessary for the flight of his imagination. In ' Siebenkas,' 
which is, as a whole, a pathetic account of his household rela- 
tions, the fifth chapter containing the recital of Siebenkas' efforts 
to adjust the domestic noises to his mental moods gives a clear 
insight into the difficulties under which Richter wrote the 
' Quintus Fixlein ' and the ' Siebenkas.' 
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" 'If it is feasible for thee, Lenette, make to-day no special 
racket : such a noise almost stops me, as I sit here and work for 
the press.' ' I thought thou couldst scarcely hear me, I go so 
softly,' she replied." 

" 'In general, since I am now working mornings for bread, it 
will be well, if thou, during my literary occupations, wilt do 
none but the most indispensable things.' " 

" 'Dearest! the hell-torment is indeed the same, as soon as I 
hear the noise. Yes, scatter the wretched sweepings with pea- 
cocks' tails and holy-water-sprinklings beneath the bedstead ; 
blow them with a pair of bellows down behind the pot ! I and 
my book in here suffer for it and are inevitably crippled.' " 

Such expressions are the echoes of words, if not the very 
words, used to his mother, as Richter sat by his desk and wrote 
for bread. But the noises were a small part of the causes that 
made his life trying. A very ideal nature, aristocratic by in- 
stinct, and longing for lofty companionship, and sensitive to 
the slightest impression, he lived in poverty, with prosaic souls, 
and suffered from misadjustments at every turn. 

The ' Hesperus,' published in 1794, had in truth established 
a title to fame, but it had not much bettered his surroundings, 
though his literary success was to give him at last the entr6e to 
cultured society, and greatly to enlarge his acquaintance with 
the various circles of human life. 

It was on the fifteenth of February, 1796, that Frau von Kalb 
wrote to Richter for the first time. His books had so won the 
admiration of this gifted woman that she could address him in 
terms of enthusiastic friendliness. From that letter dated the 
long series of letters and interviews in which was played with 
Richter in more passionate words, if pcssible, much the same 
tragedy as she had previously played with Schiller, and then, 
on a less exalted key, with Holderlin. A darker tragedy than 
these episodes was her life as a whole. She who had been the 
companion and favorite of princes and men of genius, a woman 
whose intellectual power and brilliancy had made a profound 
impression on Schiller and Richter, after having lost both son 
and husband by suicide, after having seen all her property 
vanish, undertook to support herself by the sale of lace, tea, and 
miscellaneous articles, and becoming blind in 1820, lived on the 
charity of a friend until her death in 1843. The correspondence 
between Richter and Frau von Kalb was published by Ernst 
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Forster, 1863, in the ' Memoirs of the Life of Jean Paul Fried- 
rich Richter,' issued in honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. 

Late in March of the same year, ii; which Frau von Kalb first 
wrote to Richter, there came to him a letter from another 
attractive woman, expressing admiration for his genius and 
asking for an exchange of friendship. These two first letters of 
homage from cultured women, coming so nearly together and 
opening to Richter the prospect of admission into the best circle 
of German society, must have been to him very precious. As 
we recall his imaginative temperament, the abnormal character 
of the depression excited in his mind by his previous exclusion 
from such an atmosphere as that to which these letters invited 
him, his glowing exaltations of love and friendship, and his 
previous disappointments in love, we may conjecture that these 
two letters, like two tropical vines, transformed the dismal cot- 
tage that was his dwelling into an orchid-house, and in his 
thoughts hid the dingy walls behind fantastic, but brilliantly- 
colored blossoms of hope. 

From whom came the second letter? It came from Frau 
Kropf, the wife of a military man, a woman unknown to litera- 
ture, as compared with Frau von Kalb, or several others in 
Richter's circle of lady friends. Frau Kropf was an acquaint- 
ance of Ahlefeldt, Richter's Berlin friend, and by him had been 
described to Richter, as answering in character to the Clotilde 
in ' Hesperus.' Her residence was temporarily at least in 
Baireuth. Richter's reply to the first letter of Frau Kropf is 
given in part in ' Truth from Jean Paul's Life," vol. 5, p. 29, 
and is worth translating as showing the delight with which her 
letter was received. Its first sentence is much the same as the 
first in his reply to Frau von Kalb's earliest letter. 

Hof, April 16th, 1796. 
"It costs you only two pages to make a reader happy, while an 
author can scarcely accomplish that with four hundred. I will ex- 
press to my friend my thanks for the opportunity, which I must 
ascribe to him in part, that I may offer to you these present thanks. 
Before enthusiasm invents great beauties, they must already have 
been present in order to awaken the enthusiasm. 1 The charm of a 

iThis sentence refers to a passage in Frau Kropf s letters to Richter in which she says, 
evidently alluding to Ahlefeldt's praise of her: "I earnestly entreat you to count on noth- 
ing which you have perhaps heard through our friend of this Baireuth Clotilde. He has 
certainly given to my figure the coloring of love, which beautifies everything physically 
and morally." 
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beautiful, womanly soul is, when the setting gleams as much as the 
jewel, all potent. It throws its beams through a beautiful envelope 
which like vases of Volterra alabaster soften the lustre to render it 
more charming. May fate in the raw, northern weather of life give 
to the soft and tender blossoms of every fair soul a mild sun and a 
sheltering defence ! " 

Naturally, Richter received a reply to this note, and the 
correspondence was continued for a while with ardor on both 
sides. Richter visited Baireuth the same summer, was delighted 
with Frau Kropf and her reception of him, and her character 
gave certain features to the Natalie in ' Siebenkas,' only part of 
which had already been written. That the final turn in the story, 
whereby Siebenkas marries Natalie, took form from fancies that 
flitted througn Richter's mind as to possible relations with Frau 
Kropf is probable. A little volume of hitherto unpublished letters, 
probably nearly all those which Richter wrote to Frau Kropf, 
came into my possession in manuscript in Berlin in 1864. When 
first obtained, I did not know to whom they were addressed. A 
sentence in the letter dated 'Hof, June 30th, 1797,' would lead 
one to suspect that the lady's name was Kropf. "By the way," 
the sentence runs, "what a fair trinity of three persons in one 
godhead of friendship I have that in each case begins with K : 
Kropf, Kalb, Kriidener !" Naturally the person to whom he 
writes would be the first one mentioned. The proof that these 
letters are addressed to Frau Kropf is conclusive. It is plain 
from the letters themselves that the lady to whom they are ad- 
dressed, lived in Baireuth part of the time at least, and in 'Jean 
Paul's correspondence with Otto,' vol. 5, p. 319, is found a letter 
dated Baireuth, May 15th, 1796, in which Richter gives an 
account of a visit to a lady, said in a note at the bottom of the 
page to be Frau Generalin K**pf." That the lady here 
alluded to is the person to whom these unpublished letters are 
addressed is made clear by the coincidence of a statement in 
this same letter to Otto from Baireuth, May 15th, 1796, with 
statements in number three of our series, also written at Baireuth, 
but the day before, May 14th. The former says : " Saturday 
early my first move after my arrival was for a pen in order to 
invite myself to her presence at five o'clock." The latter states : 

1 Both in 'Jean Paul's correspondence with Otto' and 'Truth from Jean Paul's Life,' the 
names of many of Richter's correspondents and friends are intimated rather than given. 
Both books were published while some of the actors were still living, and apparently from 
deference to their possible sensitiveness the names were not fully stated. 
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"The first thing which I desired was a pen to announce to you, 
gracious lady." A little later in the letter : " at last, at last, at 
five this evening I may begin my ascension holidays and see 
you." That the lady visited in Baireuth, and to whom these 
letters are addressed, was Frau Kropf, and that the omitted 
letters in the name given in the note in ' Truth from Jean Paul's 
Life,' p. 319, are ro becomes now certain from the assertion of 
Richter in a letter to Oertel, dated Hof, December 1st, 1796, 
and published in Ernst Forster's ' Memoirs,' vol. 1, part 2, p. 344. 
" Besides thee and Miiller I have no one to write to except Matz- 
dorf, Herder, Wernlein, Emanuel, Liibeck, Ellerodt, Frau Kalb, 
Frau Herder, Frau Schukman, Frau Kropf, Frau Kriidener." 
This list, comprising all of Richter's principal correspondents, 
furnishes only the name Kropf to complete the partial name in 
the above-mentioned note, and to make the probabilty suggested 
by the sentence about " The trinity in one godhead of friend- 
ship that in each case begins with K ; Kropf, Kalb, Kriidener," 
a certainty. The question whether a part of these letters may 
not be addressed to Frau Kropf, and the rest to some other 
person or persons, must be answered in the negative. They 
have a connecting thread running through all. That thread is 
the friendship of both Richter and Frau Kropf for Ahlefeldt. 

The slight allusions to Frau Kropf in the biographies and the 
longer intervals that elapse between Richter's letters, as the first 
impressions made by the lady are forgotten, make it plain that 
she did not long occupy an important place in his thoughts. 
But she is worth remembering, as having for a time, at least, 
received the attentions of the great child-man, as having helped 
inspire him by her homage in hours of loneliness with fresh 
courage and the hope of wider relations with cultured society, 
and as having given form to one of his most elevated characters. 
His letters embalm her kindness and nature in the most beauti- 
ful way, and are themselves not merely a monument to her 
appreciation of him, but give fresh proof of his simplicity and 
goodness of heart, as well as of his delicacy and subtlety of 
expression. 

The letters are written on the ordinary, heavy, unruled paper 
of that period, on pages of duodecimo size, the early ones with 
care, but the later more hurriedly. When I first began to study 
the litde volume containing these manuscript letters, it seemed 
to me that the letter at the end of the volume, part of which is 
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lost, must belong nearer the opening of the correspondence. 
I thus expressed this opinion : 'There is in this little collection a 
part of one letter which, though bound with the others as the 
last, seems to me to belong by its contents, with those written 
previous to any personal meeting between Frau Kropf and 
Richter, and to relate mainly to Ahlefeldt and to his passionate 
admiration for Frau Kropf. The full, and a little stately signa- 
ture, 'J. P. F. Richter,' seems to me also to indicate the earlier 
period, as in the later letters 'Richter' is sometimes the entire 
signature, while in some of them the 'Jean Paul ' is fully written, 
and in two or three represents the whole of the name. More 
than this, the regular handwriting and request for indulgence 
on account of haste, appear to show that the letter belongs to a 
period of less familiar acquaintance, and suggest that when the 
descendant of the family of the receiver parted with these preci- 
ous documents, not knowing where this undated part of a letter 
belonged, he or she naturally appended it to the rest.' Further 
study has proved the correctness of this conjecture, as this letter 
turns out to be the only one in the collection hitherto published. 
It is to be found in 'Truth from Jean Paul's Life,' vol. 5, p. 98, 
and is dated April 24th, 1796. In the six volumes of the 'Truth' 
which Otto and Forster edited, the letters are often abridged, 
and that part of this printed letter corresponding to what is in 
the manuscript is no exception to the rule. As, however, the 
printed letter contains three times as much as the part corre- 
sponding to the four pages of manuscript, it is plain that the 
letter was a long one, and as it relates mainly to Ahlefeldt's love 
for Frau Kropf, the surmise arises that Frau Kropf 's first letter 
to Richter may have been in part inspired by the hope that he 
would have an influence in controlling Ahlefeldt's passion for 
her, — a wife and mother. The letter, although a large part of 
it has hitherto been published, may well be inserted here, as it 
is introductory to the others. Two-thirds of it are of course in 
Otto and Forster's revision ; the last third is taken direcdy from 

the original copy. 

Hof, April 24th, 1796. 
"The blue heaven which now so unexpectedly begins the spring 
around us is in your letter. I was at once rendered proud and 
touched by the lofty frankness of your soul. 1 Our friendship is older 

1 In one of Richser's letters to Otto, he thus alludes to the epistle to which the above is 
apparently the reply: "At the letter of a wife I have been astonished. I have in the world 
the peculiar fate from Baireuth on to Leipzig and Berlin that, stand where I may, I always 
stand between two lovers as the third man with a beautiful, shining bald-head," 
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than our acquaintance, and as old as our similarity. Such 

a brightness as burns in you is not extinguished by the ink or breath 
of a third party, and such a mood will make no change in anything, 
(least of all in its object,) except in its intensity. Ah, if you tear out 
of * * *'s heart that lies between the double pressure of fancy and 
reality, the fair picture which still holds it together, it will certainly 
break. Thorny life will then have nothing more for him except 
wounds, and he would necessarily die of these. Such an affection is 
good,, so long as the one party asks no return, and the other grants 
none. The later is in the condition of the sun which cannot help it, 
when it is worshiped, instead of being admired. His enthusiasm 
must be simply moderated to such a degree, that it will hereafter 

give pleasure and not pain. Instead of a sun you must be a 

moon : the former extracts the color from his flowers : his heart closes 
if a cloud passes over his sun. But the absence of the moon we bear, 
more calmly, and when it finally appears, it brings a quiet light 
without heat, fair fancies and remembrances at the same time. And 
this happy moderation of his affection he must receive from your 
hand, as it presents to him the gift of your letters in a different way. 
For instance, the previous waiting with longing from post-day to post- 
day has excited his fancy and doubled his torment and his affection. 
If you, however, would make the fixed condition, that you would 
certainly write to him after an interval of four or six weeks, the former 
(that is the torment) would fall away. You could gradually extend 
the intervals between the letters. Also this will assuage his ardor, 
if you do not combat him in your letters — if you always communicate 
to him pleasant events — if you do not speak in your letters of any 
distress. And may fate take from you the very material for suffering ! 
Can you not ask of him some long literary work which would give 
scope to his head, but which would not touch too closely the sore 
places in his heart? Truly, if he should come again to Baireuth, 
there would be scarcely any remedy except two trifling ones, which, 
however, our sex can use more easily than yours : first, not to be 
serious for a moment; and second, always to be without witnesses. 
One loves a person more strongly when the restraint of visiting 
friends binds the tongue ; therefore, young husbands love their brides 
during the honey-moon more ardently, when they are with them in 
foreign places and in the presence of witnesses. In short, your letters 
are his prescriptions. One from me to him must first get its healing 
power from your hand. When I shall have had the bliss-month'sjoy of 
having spoken to you, then I shall have more ability than now, since 
he does not even presuppose my acquaintance with his situation, to 
represent to him that he makes unhappy, while he is so, and that he 
robs the innocent heart which he adores of everything which he takes 
from his own. Forgive in my letter the traces of its haste : I did not 
wish to keep his longer. My candor you will not forgive, but approve : 
it was the only way to be worthy of your own. I beg you earnestly 
to rob me of a great deal of time, since you give me something which 
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one often loses by having time, viz.: joy and the sweet contemplation 
of a beautiful soul . May it often appear to 

Its revering friend, 

J. P. F. RICHTER." 

The first complete and hitherto unpublished letter bears the 
date of April 29th, 1796. He speaks in this of finishing "a letter 
to our friend," and as it is plainly Ahlefeldt, whose passionate 
admiration for Frau Kropf is discussed in the letter just given, 
it must have been Ahlefeldt to whom Richter has reference as 
'our friend.' Accordingly the letter to A * * * * given in vol. 5, 
'Truth from Jean Paul's Life,' and dated 29th, must be the one 
which Richter had just finished. In this letter he advises Ahle- 
feldt quite in the strain of the last part of the letter to Frau 
Kropf, dated April 24th. 

"All thy tears must become hers ; all thy dark hours must pass as 

clouds over her soul. I wish rather to perish than see others 

perish: thou dost cause the goddess herself to bleed on the sacrificial 
altar. Love without desiring ! that is just the misfortune, that she 
makes such a difference between love and friendship, as though one 
could love something different, or higher, or more beautiful than the 

soul. Love her as virtue that assumes no-body The first kiss 

ends love. The most beautiful, ethereal flame burns out on the 
earthly altar. Think of her, but see her not : then thou wilt love. 
If thou shouldest then find her beneath fairer suns than our only one, 
then thou mightest extend thine arms and say : ' Come to my heart ! 
I have deserved thee : for I have imitated thee : I have loved thee 
as purely in the first world, as if thou wast in the second.' I am, 
attached to thee by double chains of flowers, 

Thy friend, 

RICHTER." 

The following letter begun 'with the same drop' of ink, says 
Richter, as the close of the preceding, is the first in the hitherto 
unpublished series. 

LETTER No. /. 

HOF IN VOIGTLAND, April 29, I796. 

" I am writing to my dearest lady-friend with the same drop with 
which I finish the letter to our friend. I enclose it that you may 
point out to me the mistakes (and that I may remove them) into 
which the double fire of a double friendship has perhaps misled me. 
His letter is not yet in the ashes : it would have pained me too much 
[to destroy it] : I await now either the repetition of your command 
or its abrogation. As long as I live, all letters are as safe with me, 
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as if they were still lying in your soul, and if I die, they are still safer 
in the hand of my friend than in my own. His leaves, which like the 
yellow falling leaves of autumn have left my breast as full as they 
have left my eye, I gather up simply for the fair soul, which perhaps 
after many years will again desire them. I wish I could send him my 
three leaves with the fair escort with which they return to me. My 
entire soul is open to yours, and far more, than I have previously 
ventured to lay it open before that of any woman whom I have seen. 
Your heart be your reward, if it speaks to me oftener than I can an- 
swer aloud. You can never give me too many letters — simply I — 

I journey the tenth or seventeenth of May to Weimar and Leipzig ! 
therefore, I beg you, when I announce to you my return, to write me 
the date of your departure, in order that I may let my blissful flight 
to Baireuth fall in the time of your presence. I have no wings as long 
as yours are in motion. 

I am, with daily increasing reverence, 

Your warmest friend, 

RICHTER." 

P. S. — Pardon the haste of the writing in my letter. 
P. P. S. — To win his heart, I would have to imitate it and draw him 
over to the side of cool reason by the means of a warm discourse. 

LETTER No. 2. 

Hof, May 9th, Evening, 7 o'clock, '96. 
"In great haste.— May earthly tempests ever pass as swiftly and 
lightly over the life-way of my newest and dearest lady-friend, as the 
present storm has passed over the 9th of May ! Your friendship, 
gracious lady, would indeed compel a less lively enthusiasm than I 
possess for every fair and responsive soul to forget all in order to 
remember one single thing, viz.: your kind intentions. Just now the 
clouds move more calmly, and the barometer is rising, and I have 
the hope that Heaven as well as yourself will give me permission 
Thursday— probably in the ' Golden Eagle ' for which I shall exchange 
my ordinary stopping-place the ' Sun ' — to arrive in Baireuth, and in 
the afternoon at five o'clock to draw near the fair heart that has 
compelled my reverence for it to increase with each new letter and 
which, if I appear, will have the following to pardon — my personality 
which has been rendered misshapen and decrepit by my circumstances 
and my exertions behind the writing-table, and my pronunciation. 
But may my heart full of love for all men and full of friendship for 
the best bring me into harmony with the lady friend who belongs 
among the latter! If all my weather-prophecies fail, even then I 
hope in this or Ascension-week to repeat to you with a harsh voice, 
but with an enduring feeling, how truly I am and remain of an indul- 
gent lady-friend, the revering friend, 

RICHTER." 
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On the top of the last page of this letter is written, but so that 
it can be read only by inverting the sheet, the following post- 
script : 

"If everything is turned upside down, as this letter is, and all my 
wishes are disappointed, then I shall not come to Baireuth sooner 
than two days after your departure." 

Richter visited Baireuth according to the purpose expressed 
in the above letter, arriving there May 14th, Saturday, instead 
of Thursday, as he had planned, which fact explains the allusion 
to being 'a liar in the first sentence of the following letter. 
On the appointed day, Thursday, Frau Kropf had driven to the 
village of Berneck to meet him, but as the weather had delayed his 
departure from Hof, she was obliged to return without him. 
Furthermore, from habit probably he stopped, as he had previ- 
ously, at the 'Sun,' not, as he had planned, at the 'Golden Eagle.' 

LETTER No. 3. 

Baireuth, at the 'Sun,' May 14, '96. 
"The first thing which I desired in Baireuth was a pen in order 
to announce to you, gracious lady, that the weather has made me a 
liar only one single time, and that on Thursday. May so many 
flowers and blossoms and hopes have flitted about the dreams of your 
morning sleep to-day, as surrounded my waking reveries on the way, 
where I constantly had the fair perspective of your neighborhood 
and of this little note.' If you do not answer the latter, I shall make 
the selfish explanation that I at last, at last, at five o'clock this even- 
ing may begin my Ascension holidays and see you. Since to-day is 
Saturday, when absolution and forgiveness is proclaimed in all the 
churches, you have opportunity enough to make your room a temple, 
and your chair a confessional, and to pardon with the indulgence of 
friendship poor Jean Paul for the many sins which you will not hear, 
but see. I have the happiness to be in the midst of spring, and only 
a quarter of an hour from you, full of hope, full of joy, full of expec- 
tation. Your most fervently revering friend, 

J. P. F. RICHTER." 

In this letter, as in the previous, one sees the apprehension 
which the sensitive idealist has in regard to his appearance, 
(now that it is imminent,) in more cultured society than he had 
familiarly known. He fears that the effect of his person and 
conversation may be so different from that of his writings as to 
obscure the impression produced by the former. His fears seem 

1 The announcement of his arrival. 
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to have been quite groundless, though we have no such direct 
testimony to the pleasure which Richter's society gave Frau 
Kropf, as we have in regard to the impression she made upon 
him. In 'Jean Paul's Correspondence with Otto,' vol. 1, p. 319, 
Richter gives an account of the first interview in a letter written 
the following day : 

"With reference to the fair Clotildc everything is delightful and 
thus : She drove Thursday to Berneck to meet me and, since noth- 
ing came of it, sent me a letter that still lies in * * * unopened. 
Saturday early my first move after my arrival was for a pen in order 
to invite myself to an interview with her at five o'clock : she sent im- 
mediately by the messenger a note in which she turned back my hour 
hand by the space of two hours : 'we will both drive at three o'clock 
through the Hermitage ;' I trotted then into the lower story of the 
Reitzenstein house and advanced through two beautiful rooms into 
a third, where she sat by the side of two nightingales, and near the 
half-draped window which was also overhung with flowers. I say to 
thee, could I once describe her, thou wouldst have an entirely new 
woman-character in thy head or even in thy heart: she has a majestic 
height— nearly equal to mine — is twenty-seven years old — has neither 
a curved, nor a straight, but an irregular nose — a half vanished 
reflexion of the dawn upon her face, and nothing but beauties there, 
(though the outline deviates a little from the perfect, womanly oval) — 
the finest, noble, Berlin pronunciation." 

Frau Kropl talked with Richter in this interview, as was 
natural, largely of his books. He dined with her after the drive, 
as he did also the following day, and Monday wrote again to 
Otto, giving further impressions of his new friends. 

"I bring back every evening a double respect for her," he says, 
"she lives in the greatest style and often gives dinners of from twenty 
to sixty guests. Her husband is a good-natured Pommeranian. She 
says her married life is not one of love, but that she is happy in her 

esteem for her husband. To-day she is in Culmbach, and thus 

my golden chain is filed apart, but to-morrow I shall hasten to her 
again with a part of it dragging behind me. At her house all the 
furniture is newer and more beautiful than I have ever seen : even 
her two nightingales mingle notes with hers, when she sings, which 

are enough to make the heart leap from the breast. If I come 

here again, thou must come with me to see her, because she wishes 
it. Here thou canst bathe thyself in all the warm fountain of spring, 
and everything blooms with the exception of myself." 

1 As Ahlefeldt had thus named Frau Kropf to Richter after a leading character in the 
' Hesperus,' doubtless Richter had already mentioned to Otto this double compliment to 
himself and Frau Kropf. 
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Richter returned to Hof, and the following is the letter in 
which he at once sends back his greetings to the Kropfs. 

LETTER No. 4. 

Hof, May iSth, '96. 

" I have scarcely become warm here, I should rather say cold, and 
will speak with no one except the dear lady friend whom I have left. 
I was landed or rather stranded ' here about three o'clock this after- 
noon. The fair Eden-heaven over me was intended perhaps to com- 
pensate me for the fairer one from which I had fallen : but it simply 
reminded me of it. I have often been in Baireuth and am always 
happy there, but I was most happy the last time. My separation from 
you would have been as bitter for me as my buck-bean, 2 without, 
however, being so sanative, but the drop of lime-blossom honey 3 
which was added to it, made the last moment the most beautiful. Thus 
the dessert of confectionery ends the series of dishes and thus the 
year gives us, when it has handed us all sweetness and berries, at the 
very end the intoxicating wine. I made the heavenly way homeward 
still more beautiful and touching by reproducing in colors the affect- 
ing scenes I had witnessed, as I once more placed among my mind's 
pictures the face of your Henry disfigured by the sorrow of repent- 
ance, and once more noted the unspeakably tender and yet equally 
firm and commanding mother resting with kisses on the head of her 
bowed favorite. Ah, how beautiful is a mother and such a son ! I 
know you draw him now, if you can reach him, to your gentle heart, 
and I too would like to clasp him to my own. 

I fear I imitated Frau Schukman and did not contradict her with 
sufficient mildness and kept too closely veiled the respect which she 
deserves for her intelligence in spite of her vain misuse of the same. 
Should she attempt from a pretty just feeling of revenge to act in 
society the part of an adversary and endeavor to form an opposition- 
party, I should flee to you as to my patron-saint, my protectress, and 
should ask you for nothing except three words, which would be kind, 
albeit not deserved by me, and from which hostile arrows would 
rebound. 

Before I go to Weimar, I shall write once more : moreover, I would 
also answer your letters from Weimar, as they are to be forwarded 
to me. Now every line is dearer to me, since I see the fair hand be- 
fore me and the beautiful eye which were occupied in writing, and I 

1 It is almost impossible to render into English the half-pun in the words ankommen und 
anlaufen. 

2 Apparently a medicine which Richter had taken, in which the main ingredient was the 
Menyanthes trifoliata — a variety of gentian . 

3 Does Richter refer to a parting kiss, and if so, is the moon-light scene in SiebenkSs, 
chap, xiv, where Firmian parts from Natalie, a reminiscence of this parting ? A translation 
of * SiebenkSs ' was published in Boston, one volume in 1863, and the second in 1865. The 
full title is ' Flower, Fruit, and Thornpieces ; or the Married Life, Death, and Wedding of 
the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian Stanislaus SiebenkSs.' 
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would not lose either half of the picture. Our three soul-evenings 
will yet many a time fill my breast with longing. I shall always 
henceforth see hovering before me your gentle, imposing, lovely 
form. I shall think with a sigh how much you deserve, how much 
you patiently endure and how little life brings you. 1 May you pardon 
me my mistakes which were almost the only response for your beauti- 
ful gifts ! May every raincloud of your life be transformed into a 
rainbow ! May my most honored lady-friend ever be as happy as are 
those who surround her! And among these belongs, although it was 
but for three davs, Her most cordial friend, 

RICHTER." 

At the side of the eighth or last page of this letter is the fol- 
lowing postscript: 

"All greetings with which thankfulness and high esteem can be 
expressed, my heart here offers to your dear husband." 

At the bottom of the second page of the letter running over 
also upon the foot of the third and fourth is the following second 
postscript : 

"May 19th. Second postscript. (The first is farther on.) I have 
just read again, that is to say, enjoyed again, your first letter and 
your two Baireuth notes, and have now, besides my delight over 
them, only the apprehension that the approach to the sun which I, 
as an author, have attained, I, as a man, may forfeit. Oh, dearest 
lady-friend, now you will continue to maintain this name, or it were 
better that you had never assumed it. It will, however, be as hard 
to do without you, as it was to find you." 

LETTER No. 5. 

Hof, May 23d, '96. 
" In greatest haste. — Here, best lady-friend, you have the first- 
shoots of my poor fancy: I desired by the quantity to compensate for 
the quality. I am more unskillful at nothing in the world (dancing 
excepted) than at such fine games. I fear my conceits are even more 
stupid than I myself. You have, however, stretched out over me so 
potent and beautiful a sceptre that I could perform for you not merely 
the most praiseworthy, but also the oddest movements. I wrote to 
you the last time before I had seen my Otto ; he is able therefore for 
the first time to-day to respond to the sweetness of your melodious 
heart with the echo of his own, and to thank you for your interest 
even in unseen friends. I shall start for Weimar the 30th in the after- 
noon. You will put on the letter simply my name and the words, 
"to be delivered at Frau von Kalb's, by birth a von Marschalk." I 

1 An evident allusion to her * married life without love.' 
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hope to write to you once more [before I go.] The A.' letter was to 
me an open heaven-door into the Eden of a virtuous soul. To yours 
may fate give in the short night of life beautiful, bright stars and the 
nocturnal, sweet-scented rockets ! 

Your most fervent friend, 

RICHTER." 

LETTER No. 6. 

Hof, Hof, Hof, June 2d, 1796. 
" Yes, dearest lady-friend, I am still nesting here, because I, as a 
weather-Daniel, would not journey directly into the face of the gusts 
of rain. Day after to-morrow, however, I shall finally lift up my 
duck-wings. 

Day before yesterday you sent a twinge of joy through my heart, in 
that a carriage with a veiled lady drove by which was fine enough for 
me to regard as yours. I know not whether the veiled lady would 
by her beauty also have justified my mistake. Ah, why was it not 
you ? Never does the friendship which one has given to a dear person 
in a strange place take larger dimensions, than when one finds this 
person in one's own region. Is there then no other Silesian lady- 
friend, 2 for whom you will protract the fair hours even to Hof, in 
order to let mine begin here. In general one likes to see lady-friends 
in expressions of affection with lady-friends, with children, with 
brothers and sisters. Love is so becoming to your sex ! Ah, I would 
have been glad unseen to see you and your Eliza in the intoxicated 
hours of warmest love. 

Since I shall have scarcely more than time for two things in Weimar, 
namely, for arriving and departing, you will probably receive my 
next letter from this inkstand. But may your epistle or epistles 
breathe upon me there, as zephyrs from your flowers ! Advise me 
rather to forget than to remember. I shall perhaps be again with 
you sooner than A. will. 

Every new letter rounds out more beautifully his noble apostle's 
head in my fancy. If the last one was not open, command me to 
send it to you. 

Before you read the 'Mummies,' read the 'Biographical Diver- 
sions,' then the ' Flowerpieces,' and finally the 'Mummies.' Live 
happy, dearest one ! May the heaven above you and the one in your 
heart never have more clouds than you need just for a beautiful, cool 
shade! Your RICHTER." 

P. S. — The 19th of June, I shall probably be again at my writing- 
desk, and will answer your letters. 

1 Evidently Ahlefeldt again. 

a An apparent allusion to some previous incident in Frau Kropf s life. 
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LETTER No. 7. 

Hof, July 22d, '96. 

" Finally, unforgotten and not-to-be-forgotten lady-friend, I am 
again by your sewing-table. Three long weeks fate dipped (if I may 
speak so oddly) my head now in the dawn, now in the evening twi- 
light, now in the cups of flowers, now in rainbows and quite sated 
me — that is, I have been three weeks in Weimar. But I should have 
to write just that length of time, if I wished to complete for you a 
history of the journey and of the stay. Orally I shall need less time 
and shall enjoy a greater reward, since I can then not merely talk to 
you, but also look at you. My Weimar history is that of a butterfly : 
a life on flower-leaves, not on leaves of paper. I was, and drank, 
and ate, and stayed, and enjoyed with all the great people in Weimar 
and with all the beautiful : from the duchess-mother and from Herder 
and Goethe on through all the women and men of double nobility, 
viz.: that of culture being included. Since all had read my books 
and expected me, the loving reception surpassed not only my merits, 
but also my hopes. In brief, all days were such, and I wonder that 
I did not fall in love, as I did when near you, from eight o'clock until 
eleven. 

Out of this Tempe-vale I returned here to a mountain of affairs! I 
had because of the new acquaintances, not merely new letters, but 
also new literary work to do. I have therefore as yet written to none 
of my old acquaintances except you : excuse my silence to Ahlefeldt, 
unless you are imitating it. I would rather I had in my left hand his 
and could thus go to Baireuth and take yours in my right. 

My journey has taken from me many prejudices and errors, and in 
their place given me the hope of leaving Hof, especially for occasional 
periods. For your description of your journey, for which I, alas, 
requite you with nothing, my heart thanks you. In this description 
your heart, artless, sympathetic, firm, and beautiful, throws its own 
warmth into every foreign element. May fate bring you, dear one, 
restored and happy back ! Your arrival will hasted my visit to 
Baireuth. For yours in Hof I no longer hope, though my wish were 
that you needed something from the nearest market, and would buy 
it yourself, though it were nothing but wishes from me for you. Let 
not your soul and your writing-pen forget, Your friend, 

RICHTER." 

The climax in the correspondence appears now to be passed. 
Perhaps the passionate words of Frau von Kalb and the intoxi- 
cating delights of that first visit to Weimar, made in response to 
her urgent invitations, have obscured a little the impressions of 
Richter's visit to Baireuth. The letters hereafter are friendly, 
but less fervent. In the following letter both Frau Kropf and 
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Ahlefeldt are addressed. Without doubt Ahlefeldt is visiting 
in Baireuth, and it is natural to address them conjointly, but 
the device of a double letter may have had some significance. 
At all events from this time there are longer intervals of silence. 

LETTER No. 8. 

Hof, September 13th, 1796. 

"Beloved lady-friend and beloved friend — Leave a place in the 
melodious double-chorus of your friendship for my weak voice too ! 
I write to you both at once to ask you both not so much to forgive my 
silence, as to interpret it. Just because I am complained of by so 
many correspondents at the same time, in the number of the com- 
plaints lies the answer to each one. A new, lengthy work has swal- 
lowed me and my powers up, scarcely can I now look out with my 
head from the crater of my volcano. I will however fly out and in a 
few weeks hasten to Baireuth to two so dearly loved souls. 

Thou, my Ahlefeldt, hast some excuse for thy silent passing through 
Hof in thy goal, 1 and in the midnight. It is indeed easier to visit me 
when going to Berlin than on the way to Baireuth. 

You, honored Minona, must not longer withhold from me the glad 
sight of your words. Oh ! I love and esteem them so much: Otto 
was never private-tutor at court ; he lives here as a private gentle- 
man, without office, simply for his family, the muses, and the sciences ; 
his eldest brother is a practising lawyer ; his youngest, a merchant. 

May you both live happy in an elevated spiritual harmony, in whose 
strains I, as a third voice would like soon to join. Live happy! 

JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER." 

There is now apparently a longer break than the last one in 
the last correspondence. The next document is a postscript 
dated February 3d, 1797. We are left to infer that whoever 
collected these letters did not find the one which this postscript 
was intended to accompany. Possibly a letter or two between 
September, 1796, and February, 1797, are also lost, but the 
probability is against this supposition, as there is an allusion in 
the last line of the postscript to silence on the part of Frau Kropf. 

Postscript to a probable lost LETTER No. 9. 

February 3d, 1797. 

"While after finishing your letter, I was closing one to Ahlefeldt, 

whose pardon too I have to ask for a long siience, accident sent me 

a chance for a postscript. I have now to make of you besides the 

previous request for forgiveness a second for assistance. It concerns 

1 That is because going to Baireuth to visit Frau Kropf. 
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the poor bearer* of these sheets. 1 have applied as an intercessor for 
this deserted one to the Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 and I beg you, which 
will be still better, to become for her a lady-intercessor. The de- 
ceived Julia Ann (her name is more romantic and finer than her fate) 
was led astray by a soldier. He took from her innocence and hope, 
and left her nothing except poverty and — his child. As he now 
intends to marry another, she asks of the judicial authorities simply 
his assistance for the maintenance of her child. The remaining and 
longer part of this story you can learn from mv letter to your husband. 
So our sex never sheds any tears, except by proxy, and deserves to 
be called the harder, rather than the stronger, and the other sex 
should be called the tenderer, instead of the fairer. 1 say nothing 
more about this : the justice of your husband and your gentle, loving 
heart will need, in place of entreaty, nothing but the knowledge of 
the circumstances which deserve the help of you both. Farewell, 
farewell ! and put an end to my punishment which is your silence ! " 

LETTER Xo. jo. 

Hok, February 25th, 1797. 
" Since I am always painting for people only Clotildesand Adelines, 
who live in my books, but not in houses, they are so much the more 
curious, when I paint for them something beautiful to whose original 
I can lead them. In this condition is the merchant Jerold, who will 
deliver this sheet to you, dearest lady-friend, in order to have the 
pleasure of seeing her whose portrait 1 have often painted for him. 
His knowledge and his behaviour will easily prove to you that he 
gets nothing from his calling, except the profits : indeed, his wish to 
convey something to you is not mercantile, although it is as selfish 
as my wishes are, when I am with you. To-morrow the receipts 
required of Julia Ann will arrive, and I thank the Lieutenant-Colonel 
very much for this fine beginning of assistance. May heaven grant 
that your silence owes its origin to a more trifling cause than illness 
would be, and that not the physician, but diversion, forbids your writ- 
ing. Farewell, dearest lady-friend ! 

JEAN PAUL." 

LETTER So. 11. 

Hok, March 24th, '97. 
" The bearer, dearest lady-friend, is my protegee whom I protect 
by recommending her to your charity and to the love of justice in 
your husband. Her need detracts nothing from her neatness, and 
while others neglect dress, she secures it at the price of hunger. I 
shall make to your friendly soul no farther entreaty or intercession 
for her. 

t"ln order that I might save the poor woman the money and fatigue, and keep her child 
from having a catarrh, I did not after all have her go to Baireuth," is written as a note at 
the foot of the first page of the letter. 

2 Probably General Kropf, husband of the lady to whom these letters are addressed. 
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Mr. Jerold thanked me most warmly for my note of recommenda- 
tion to you. The commission which you gave him, he will execute 
again, as the first time it did not turn out as he thinks it ought, to 
meet your taste and his respect for the same. 

I hope in three weeks to be in Baireuth. Then I shall by visits 
refresh and compensate myself for the loss of all those letters which, 
alas ! by a greater epistolary genius I might have secured from you. 
Farewell, my not-to-be-forgotten lady-friend and cause by three lines, 
which you may send me, me too to fare well ! 

JEAN PAULFR. RICHTER." 

LETTER No. 12. 

Hof, June 7th, '97. 

" You would be hard on one who is often nothing but mute, unless 
you had inferred from my silence that I have in truth executed your 
little commission in regard to the flax-spinning, but without result. 
The girl lacks not a willingness, but a spinning-wheel for the work : 
and her poverty forbids her purchasing and learning. I cannot tell 
you how I now after so long a deprivation long for a little reflection 
of your hand or rather of your hand-writing — for the paper would not 
be white enough for the former. This letter is the third — counting in 
the two before my Baireuth journey — to which you now owe not three 
lines, but at least three syllables of response. 

My most hearty wish is that you — may not be well, in order that a 
good fate and a bad condition may persuade and bring you to Carls- 
bad : and in truth simply for this reason I wish it, because I myself 
am going there this time, although I go in better health than that of 
most who journey thither : for I have nothing to seek there except, 
instead of remedies, pleasures, and therefore my soul would have you 
there. I wish for you — besides health — everything which can com- 
fort, quiet, and delight you. Farewell and write to me soon, angry 
and beloved lady-friend! JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER." 

P. S. — You will certainly grant me this little space that I may here 
put down my most friendly greeting and remembrances to Mr. von 
Wambold. Give him in your letter also such a little space for the 
play of friendship." 

LETTER No. 13. 

Hof, June 30th, '97. 
" ' Gracious lady,' that is ungracious— in brief it is the opposite of 
the 'dear lady-friend.' You are however certainly mine still, and 
know how for the silence of a man, whose mode of thinking you have 
learned both from his pen and his presence, to assign causes which 
will not deprive me of your fair, benevolent heart. My failing is best 
excused by its frequency. I wrote once to Frau von Krudener, when 
she was in Baireuth : I have not written a second time, though she 
wrote to me once from Constance, and once from Lausanne. I have 
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not written to our good friend, Ahlefeldt, since his departure from 
Baireuth — to dear Frau von Kalb in Weimar I have not written for 
three months. By the way, what a beautiful trinity of three persons 
in one godhead of friendship I have, which in each case begins with 
K — Kropf, Kalb, Kriidener. Properly you owe me a letter, for I 
wrote the last to you and I have as yet received no answer to it, ex- 
cept the glad minutes and half-day at your house, and the beauties 
which I saw in your mirror, when I stood by the former behind you 
and compared the seeing countenance with the one seen. 

1 wish I could see and hear you scold about me : at least my eyes 
would gain something, and at last my ears. I cannot say forgive, for 
you do not belong with the persons against whom one would dare to 
sin : but I say, conjecture reasons and be as indulgent toward the 
unchangeable friend of your heart and mind, as he is full of love for 
both. Farewell, and be ever as happy as one is when observing the 
flowers on your embroidery frame, and those of your charms ! 

JEAN PAUL." 

This is the last of the letters. Apparently the episode is 
nearly over, and as in the case of other of Richter's correspon- 
dences the fire probably burnt out, and the friendship became a 
remembrance. But some of these letters are models of epistolary 
grace in the original, and there is scarcely one of them that 
has not at least one charming expression or elegant turn. The 
already published letters to Frau von Kalb, Frau von Kriidener, 
Emilie von Berlepsch, Josephine von Sydow, Caroline von 
Feuchtersleben, and other women may show more fervent and 
exalted states of mind in Richter, but perhaps none of these 
correspondences leaves a finer impression of his literary grace 
and his native goodness than this. All these correspondences 
and Richter's relations to these various women, suggest that he, 
like Schiller, was so enthusiastic in theory over every form of 
friendship and affection as to be often embarrassed in actual life. 
He was probably oftener embarrassed than Schiller, for his mind 
and style of writing and his presence had peculiar fascinations 
for women. It would be agreeable to believe that the gracious 
advances of Frau von Kalb and Frau Kropf, were in the end 
only good for him, but the ease with which in interviews he 
received their personal homage, and the extent of that devotion 
in one of these cases, and in others, can hardly have failed to 
suggest to him that he had by nature a certain sort of sovereignty 
over the female mind. He himself says in one place that he 
climbs " into the nests of the higher classes only for the sake of 
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the women, who, as is the case with the birds of prey, are greater 
than the males " — a not altogether attractive statement. 
Schleiermacher says of Richter's visit to Berlin in 1800, that 
" he wishes to see only women, and thinks that even a common 
woman is, if not exactly a world, at least a continent." 

Richter quotes approvingly more than once Franklin's advice 
that "one should change his beds every night," and in a letter 
to Frau von Oertel, he adds: "Truly man ought to change 
everything (except people,) ; especially, besides his shirt, his 
canes, walks, and above all his cities — 1 think one ought to live 
in two cities and move hither and thither between them." He 
did not confine his changes to things inanimate, and certainly 
had lady-friends enough to make a frequent change among them 
possible. 

It is something of a satire on his expansive, but exclusive 
theories of love and friendship to find to how many distinguished 
women he professed a warm attachment, and wrote letters of the 
most complimentary and effusive tenderness. Nor were these 
letters written at different periods of his career only. In the 
summer of 1796, he made the acquaintance of the three women 
of culture, whose names begin 'with K,' and wrote many letters 
to each of these that, to parody his style a little, at least gleam 
with the moonlight, or sparkle with the starlight of unquench- 
able affection. Two of these new acquaintances were indeed 
extraordinary women, and one certainly hoped that the friend- 
ship would issue in marriage. Frau von Kalb during that first 
visit at Weimar in the summer of 1796, constantly exchanged 
notes with Richter, and after a week expressed herself in a way 
that throws much light on the tendencies of the age. " For 
God's sake, show to no other than me thy heart ! All who com- 
prehend thee will be willing to die for thee. No, for God's sake 
not ! All the world will have him, by God all the world ! No, 
no, no ! they shall not have him, or I will perish : I will first be 
annihilated, then they can have him." 

Nor was she the only one among Jean Paul's adorers that 
laid a claim, in some sense just, to his affection, and hoped to be 
united to him for life. In those days it was perhaps no advan- 
tage for a woman, either with respect to mental or moral happi- 
ness to be the favorite of a great author. If such relations seem 
to us extravagant and indiscreet, not to say immoral ; if the 
acceptance of the unrestrained homage of many women seems 
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to darken the picture which Richter's panegyrists have painted 
of his goodness and nobleness, we should not forget that the 
' storm and stress ' frenzy lasted longer with most writers than 
with Goethe and Schiller ; that these two for a time stood isolated 
from their contemporaries by their return to reason ; and that 
their ' Xenien ' had a raison d' fetre in the actual movements of 
the time. If sentimentalism is more native with women than 
with men ; if the literary sentimentalism of that age was intenser 
and more disintegrating than that of any other age, because it 
proceeded from profound agitations of the very centers of life ; 
if Richter, whatever else he may have been, was the high-priest 
of that sentimentalism, then naturally the gifted women of that 
period melted and wept over his pages ; then for some of them 
he was the ' unique,' the only genius, and their reverent wor- 
ship, when they came into relations with him. knew no bounds. 

On the other hand, Richter's own narrow lot from childhood, 
his privations and loneliness, his dreams of the fine world of 
elegance and culture, and his fear that this world would not 
open its doors to him, were the very worst preparation for this 
worship. When he found not merely these doors opened, but 
women of grace and beauty and power offering incense to him, 
no wonder that he found it grateful — no wonder that he not 
merely accepted it, but accepted it in some cases in such a way 
that the worshiper reasonably regarded herself as the peculiarly 
favored one — no wonder that he became intoxicated and treated 
these hearts throbbing with love, as though they gave him his 
due and often used the admirer as a model for some new char- 
acter. In some instances at least he introduced scenes into his 
writings from real life in such a way as to awaken the suspicion 
that the friendship was cherished for literary purposes. 

This, however, we may doubt. In Goethe's friendships the 
sympathetic and critical faculty seemed to be coexistent and 
coordinate. If Richter had something of the same combination, 
he had not the sense of proportion that Goethe had, nor was 
what he had properly developed. He was a man of extremes. 
There were indeed two Richters, or rather three. There was 
the Richter who 'soared and sang, and the Richter who waddled 
and cackled. There was abo the Richter who stayed at home 
like a snail within his shell and reflected, and would not exchange 
the close-fitting, cosy dwelling for all the glories of a sunlit 
world. It was the Richter that soared and sang who had these 
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enthusiastic friendships with women, and this Richter was in 
their society oblivious of all else. As he says in one of our 
letters of his first visit to Weimar: "fate dipped my head now 
in the dawn, now in the twilight, now in the cups of flowers, 
now in rainbows." " My Weimar history is that of a butterfly : 
a life on flower-leaves." That expresses the conditions with 
exactness. Let out into the elysian fields of the society of 
charming women he flitted from flower to flower, gay, happy, 
careless. One must admit that it was not so well for the flowers, 
for they were human after all, and regarded themselves as such, 
and this ' butterfly history,' instead of seeming to them fated or 
instinctive, appeared like the devotion of the entire man. 

If one is disposed to pardon the enthusiasm of the friendly 
expression in interviews, but to condemn that of the letters as 
more deliberate, we are yet to remember that in that letter- 
writing age the ' litera scripts ' seemed less formal and dangerous 
than now. Correspondence was the main conduit of sentimen- 
talism. And this correspondence with Frau Kropf both in its 
origin and in some of its expressions suggests at least how easily 
the friendship might have transcended the proper limits imposed 
by the relations of the parties. That it did not thus transgress 
may have been owing on the one hand to the conscience or the 
jealousy of Frau Kropf, or on the other to the captivating charms 
and exactions of Frau von Kalb. To the result the somewhat 
later acquaintance with Frau von Krirdener may also have con- 
tributed. Whatever the cause, one cannot regret that the 
temperature in these letters remains something below the boil- 
ing point attained in some of Richter's other correspondence 
with cultured women. 



